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WHO is this Charles Hawthorne 
and where has he exhibited, asked 
a French critic on seeing two of Mr. 
Hawthorne's paintings in the Paris Salon 
last spring. The pictures referred to 
were "The Fisherman's Daughter" and 
"Youth" (reproduced in previous num- 
bers of Art and Progress), both of 
♦which attracted much attention and 
received unstinted praise. Every article 
on the "Nationale" placed Mr. Haw- 
thorne's name among the foremost paint- 
ers of Europe, and from being almost 
unknown he became in a few short weeks 
so highly esteemed by the French artists 



that he was elected Associe in the 
Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts. 

His work provoked remark, we are 
told, "because of the beauty and per- 
fection of its technique," but it was 
something far more profound which won 
the high place accorded him by the 
French artists and critics. He had 
sounded a new note, had translated, 
with an intensely personal vision, one 
phase of American life; and much as 
the Parisians admire style and technique 
it was this "fecund vision teeming with 
life" which compelled their admiration. 

"Unless a man has something to say 
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what is the good of his painting?" 
Hawthorne himself has said, adding, "I 
know it is the fashion to care only for 
brushwork, for color, but to me just 
paint doesn't count." That is the secret 
of his work, it is not "just paint." His 
pictures are not mere portraits of fisher- 
men or of certain boys or girls, but 
types that reveal the elemental — the 
universal qualities of humanity. 

In the course of a conversation with 
the writer last summer Mr. Hawthorne 
said: "I strive to get something so life- 
like that it is more than life. It is not 
easy, but things that are worth while 
never are. Often when I paint a pic- 



ture without any special effort I prefer 
it to the things I've slaved over, but by 
the end of two months I always come 
around to the pictures which have cost 
me a hard struggle. 'Youth' was one of 
the latter. How I worked over that 
canvas ! Even after I thought it fin- 
ished I went back to it again and again. 
I changed the color tones, I tried one 
next another, varying them a little — so 
little no one else would have known I'd 
changed them. I was striving to get a 
look — I can't explain what kind of a 
look, but I know it when I see it — a 
look that I like. When I finally got it, 
I tried to get it a little more. I was 
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two months working over it. That's the 
way I paint all my pictures. I am never 
satisfied with my color until it seems to 
sing. Painting is like music to me — the 
juxtaposition of tones until they make a 
great harmony. You don't need to un- 
derstand it, you just feel it, as you feel 
the beauty of Beethoven's Symphonies 
without knowing anything of their scien- 
tific construction. You see this exem- 
plified in Titian's painting — so full and 
rich and splendid! To me he is the 
greatest of Italian painters, though one 
cannot compare such men as Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo, Titian or Giorgione, 
they were all so great, each in his own 



manner. Personally, I love Titian's 
color best; but painters are not good 
critics, they can't help being prejudiced 
in favor of what they like. I try to be 
catholic in my tastes, I tell myself that 
a lot of different things are good, I 
know they are, but still I don't like 
them !" 

This honesty of self-judgment is char- 
acteristic of the man. A descendant of 
the New England Puritans, he has in- 
herited something of their introspective 
and serious nature. A splendid founda- 
tion when broadened, as in his case, 
by contact with men of all creeds and 
opinions. At the time of his birth, in 
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1872, Charles W. Hawthorne's parents 
were living in Illinois, but they soon 
returned to their Maine home where 
the boy was educated. He early evinced 
such talent for painting that he was 
sent to New York to study. There he 
entered the evening classes of Vincent 
du Mond and George de Forest Brush. 
Later he studied with William M. Chase, 
to whom, he declares, he owes more than 
to any living person. Mr. Chase pos- 
sesses the gift of all true teachers — 
power to awaken the enthusiasm of his 
pupils so as to make them attain their 
highest possibilities. Recognizing that 
the young Hawthorne was unusually 
gifted he did all in his power to aid the 
development of his genius. After a few 
years the pupil became assistant to his 
master and remained with him until he 
established a school of his own. 

Hawthorne's School is at Province- 
town on Cape Cod, which has proved an 
ideal place for the purpose. It is, if I 
am not mistaken, the only out-door 
school for the study of figure painting 
in this country. Pupils have flocked 
there from all over the United States, 
and Mr. Hawthorne's reputation as a 
teacher almost rivals his success as an 
artist. During the past season his class 
numbered seventy-five. Once a week he 
gave a criticism and an informal talk on 
the ideals of art. In his teaching he 
places chief emphasis on clear color and 
correct values, and with these held para- 
mount in mind encourages breadth and 
virility in treatment. 

Fortunately, teaching has not inter- 
fered with his personal development. 
Many of his strongest pictures have 
been painted before and after "Class." 
The fisher people have been his best 
models. Living among them he has 
learned to understand and share their 
joys and griefs. He has become one of 
them. In some inexplicable manner the 
souls of his models seem to have passed 
into his canvases. His pictures show 
them to us when off their guard, reveal- 
ing their inner thoughts. They are not 
only real people, but real people who 
disclose to us something that they rarely 
show — their aspirations, longings, hopes 



and fears — sentiments which, because of 
natural reticence, they would have been 
ashamed to avow. 

No one could call the uncouth, awk- 
ward fisher people of Hawthorne's pic- 
tures idealized. He sees them as they are, 
but his vision is that of the artist and 
penetrates beneath their rough exteriors 
Jo the poetry that underlies all human 
life. It is this power to reveal some- 
thing that is hidden from most of us 
that draws us again and again to such 
pictures as "The Trousseau," now one 
of the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum. To this picture the Thomas 
B. Clark prize was awarded in 1911, on 
the first ballot without a dissenting ; 
voice — an unheard-of honor in the his- : 
tory of the National Academy of De- j 
sign. It is a niarvelous presentment of } 
the complex thoughts and emotions of 1 
the girl whose trousseau means the un- 1 
known future, the mystery of love and \ 
life. It is such a simple every-day ;j 
subject, yet, with rare insight, he has I 
lifted it into the record of a supreme : 
moment in the life of a young girl, will- ■ 
ing to trust all, to give all to the man : 
whom she loves. 

In the less attractive subject "Clean- 
ing Fish" the immobility of the man 
would make him appear woodeny, life- ;; 
less, were the profundity of his thought 
not so convincingly expressed. We know 
that it is his absorption with some prob- 
lem of his daily life that makes tense 
his whole figure. Some persons object 
to this rigid immobility which charac- 
terizes many of Hawthorne's pictures. 
Doubtless there is the danger of its 
degenerating into a mannerism. There 
is also danger that his deep apprecia- 
tion of Old World Masters may lead 
him to imitate their work, but every 
earnest student of past art encounters 
this same peril. The strong are helped 
by the broader vision. Their person- 
ality may be overshadowed for a time, 
but in the end it persists. After all, 
only those are quite safe who never at- 
tempt to climb the mountains, but con- 
tentedly walk in the narrow valleys of 
their own achievement. Mr. Hawthorne 
has traveled and studied in many coun- 
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tries and has not feared to attempt new 
methods of expression. It was in Venice 
that he first used tempera, now one of 
his favorite mediums. He is striving 
in every way to perfect his technique, to 
become a master workman. His theory 
is that if one knows his metier the mean- 
ing will take care of itself; if a man 



I did not paint that background directly 
from nature, yet I think it can be seen 
on any such summer evening." 

Neither a realist, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, nor an idealist, he is a born 
"picture-maker" and loves painting for 
the sheer joy of the work. But he is 
also a profound searcher after truth, 
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has anything in him it is sure to come 
out in kis work. 

A worshiper of nature, he spends 
many hours studying her secrets, walk- 
ing by the sea or across country roads. 
That is when I find my backgrounds," 
he explains, "I do not pretend that I 
paint them as they are, I make them up 
to suit my subjects, but I try to make 
them real. Take 'Youth/ for example. 



and his canvases reflect faithfully the 
life about him, the spirit of his own age. 
It is this quality of penetration, joined 
to the power of expressing emotion, that 
differentiates the artist from the merely 
skilful technician and makes him the 
greatest of all historians — -the revealer 
of the character of each generation for 
the enlightenment of those who are to 
come after. 



